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From Past To Present 


ISAAC MESSLER 


Foreword 
by Mrs, John C. Campbell 


Forty years ago, on the first lap of our long mountain study, Mr. Campbell and I were driving 
from Berea to McKee, Kentucky, under the kind guidance of Mr. Gamble. We were bound for a sta- 
tion under the Dutch Reform Church. My diary on November 23, 1908, reads: “Had rough roads the 
first half, especially over Big Hill, which is the steepest drive we have had. It is fearfully rocky, an 
unsteady crunch and jolt continually. The trees were mostly cut off in this part, hills bare, and many, 
even the very steep ones, were ploughed. We saw teams of mules high up on the hills. Also oxen draw- 
ing sledges laden with corn husks. The houses, for the most, were in good shape, painted, and often 
two story, though we saw one old log house with chinks as wide as several fingers. Of course this is a 
main thoroughfare. 

It was dark before we reached McKee. Picturesque enough to see the night settle on the mountains, 
till finally we could see only the high mountain side on our left and a rail fence so close on our right | 
could almost touch it. Occasionally a light would glimmer at the foot of a distant hill, or we could see 
a door and window chinks outlined in the flickering light of an open fire. Suddenly we heard whoops 


and a horseman galloped down the hill ahead, drew rein and wheeled, waiting. I was all expecting 


a highwayman, when he spoke and it proved to be Mr. Messler, the head of the McKee school. He had 
come out to make sure we should stay with them instead of at the hotel. We shook hands, then he galloped 
on ahead for us to follow. We found a very pleasant home there. Mr. Messler proved to be a young 
man of thirty-five to forty, with hair prematurely gray, and a fine, rather worn face. He was a min- 
ister of the Dutch Reform Church, a New Yorker by birth and of old Dutch parentage. They had a tall 
clock in the room which had been in their family for over two hundred years. Mrs. Messler came in then 
and we had a nice supper. They have two children, gave up big opportunities to settle here; have been in 
McKee three years.” 


Later we saw the school which I described as “well-kept and attractive. Good work was evidently 
being done here.’ We also rode over to Grayhawk,—horseback, to my great joy! I spend some time 
describing each of the three horses. At night we discussed general needs and difficulties; and I record in 
conclusion: “he believes in not hurrying forces but in slow growth.” 


Mr. Messler was one of the first small group of mountain workers to meet in Atlanta in 1913 and 
form the Conference. He was appointed Secretary and served faithfully during Mr. Campbell’s six 
years of Chairmanship. When Mr. Campbell died in 1919, Mr. Messler was appointed Chairman, and 
I relied heavily on his help and advice as I tried to carry on the general correspondence and annual 
meeting from one place and another. During my year of study abroad he helped Edith Canterbury to 
arrange for and carry through the usual spring meeting. I do not see how the Conference could have 
existed those years without him. 


Thinking of his many years in the mountains, as mission worker, then farmer and minister, I asked 
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him recently why he did not write down some of his experiences, and comment critically on them i €@ 


the light of his present point of view, Our editor followed up the idea with the resultant article. 


lie 
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A letter was recently received from the editor of 
MOUNTAIN LIFE AND WORK soliciting an 
article for the magazine. It was a courteous ges- 
ture to age and interest in the Council from its 
inception until the present time; first as secretary 
and then as chairman for several years after the 
untimely death of Mr. Campbell through whom 
the Council had its being and who had guided it 
unobtrusively in the straight and narrow way. It 
was a clearing house and liaison agent for the 
mountain work. It inaugurated a new era in the 
enterprise. 


In the early days the mountaineers were re- 
ferred to as the “mountain whites,” an opprobrious 
term and resented by the people. Some of us 
used it, I am ashamed to say. Time and drastic 
action were required to eliminate it. The phrase 
undoubtedly originated in some home-mission of- 
fice coined by some official having a superficial 
knowledge of the area. Nemesis is still active. 
When we retired from our station in Kentucky we 
located in the Appalachian area in another state. 
We thought it quite ideal—still think so—better 


a @.::.: schools, land. We have kept pace with the 
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times. But it seems we are still hillbillies, perhaps 
mountain whites. Missionaries from the north 
are here conducting Sunday schools, prayer meet- 
ings, teaching Bible in public schools, distributing 
old (second hand) clothes and taking pictures of 
slummy homes and families to send back home to 
alert the bowels of mercy of their constituency. We 
are not mightily pleased. It is a reflection on our 
way of life, our social and religious respon<:bilities. 
Almost forty-five years ago we trekked south and 
followed this routine, with some variations. How- 
ever, we are aware from time to time that our 
work was not an unmixed evil. We may in turn 
express gratitude for and appreciation of the good 
works of our benefactors from the north, 


The handling of old clothes by the missionary 
in the mountains was a moot question. I recall 
one torrid discussion at an annual conference. It 


was culture vs. comfort. One day our rvission 


ISAAC MESSLER has been interested in the Council 
of Southern Mountain Workers since its inception, first 
serving as secretary and then as chairman for several 
years after the untimely death of Mr. Campbell. Mr. 


@:\ gave freely of his time and efforts without 


onetary compensation because of his interest and be- 
lief in the organization. 
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women arrayed themselves in a motly collection of 
garments sent for distribution. I sent a picture 
of the group to a former teacher. He had written 
a home mission story. I congratulated him on 
his portrayal of a home missionary’s experiences. 
He sent the picture on to the Golden Rule. The 
editor used some caustic language anent sending 
old clothes to home mission fields. The reaction 
was terrifying. Vitriolic ink was used by in- 
sulted and enraged donators of boxes and barrels 
to home missions: the workers on the field were 
an impudent and godless lot. But boxes and bar- 
rels are still sent. A barrel valued at $600 makes 
a sizable showing in an annual report. 


Several years ago a group of workers who had 
been on the field during the early decades of the 
century were exchanging experiences and compar- 
ing present conditions with those obtaining forty 
or more years ago. All were well satisfied to have 
served in the early years. Then it was an ex- 
perience, a thrill, a fallow ground to cultivate. Re- 
sourcefulness was demanded. A new enterprise 
successfully carried out brought deep satisfaction. 
A difficult situation met and mastered was an in- 
centive. But perplexities, some of our own con- 
coction, some originating in the home office, be- 
deviled us all too frequently. A new comer would 
grab a pen and bottle of ink. A lurid pen pic- 
ture evolved. The home town paper would 
spread it on the first page. Then by devious ways 
it would get back and be circulated among the 
people. Perhaps an enthusiastic member of the 
Board would take it into her pretty head to supply 
copy for the church paper to propagandize the 
mountain work and we would be in the “dog 
house,” The radio-activity of these bombs would 
gradually dissipate and the debris could be cleared 
away. Looking back now upon the scene I marvel 
at the patience and moderation of the people. 


The sponsors of the mission frequently sent sub- 
stitutes when regular workers were on vacation; a 
qualified layman or laywoman, frequently a stu- 
dent in the seminary. On one occasion a tyro 
roughed up the people at one of our outstations. 
He had spoken too personally of their sins and 
foibles. Friends advised that the outstation should 
be dropped from his circuit. A group of young men 
were planning to waylay him and beat him up on 
his next appointment at that place. When the time 
came for services at that particular station I sug- 
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gested that we exchange appointments. Nothing 
happened, but I was thankful when I was safely 
past the spot where the young men were supposed 
to go into action. 


On one occasion a handy man, discharged for 
ample reasons, had five of us indicted, two be- 
longing to the mission station. The county judge 
and the cashier of the bank sidetracked their cases. 
The secretary of the governor of the state was a 
special friend of one of the unfortunate three and 
we were pardoned before the trial. The succeeding 
governor appointed me as a delegate to an edu- 
cational convention in Frankfort. The indictment 
and appointment are in my desk among other ana. 


When we entered mountain work the side-saddle, 
a horrendous contraption, was still in vogue. A 
southern woman could sit one gracefully, a pleas- 
ing picture, but a northern woman was just a pile 
on something and underneath was a noble horse, 
toting the burden. He deserved a better break. 
The horses’ backs were always skinned and covered 
with welts. But only a bawdy female would ride 
a man’s saddle. Lady Godiva had once ridden a 
man’s saddle on the streets of Chicago. The side- 
saddle in our work must be junked, With my wife 
as guinea pig we introduced the grave departure 
from an old order. It was sourly received. Saluta- 
tions on the road were formal. The young matrons 
and debs saved the day. My wife had worn a 
divided skirt preserved from bicycle days. A pat- 
tern for making the article, and even the article 
itself, were solicited. The side-saddle was on its 
way out fast. Sears Roebuck dropped them from 
their sales catalog. 


When we entered the mountains we were novices 
indeed. “Just go there and carry on as you think 
best” were our instructions. We had no ex- 
perience, no chart, no compass. I imagine that 
situation applied to most of the workers of that 
era. Enthusiasm plus fortitude and patience 
carried us on in our lonesome stations. We visited 
other stations not too far away and an occasional 
visitor was a welcome guest in our home. 


In the first decade of the century John C. Camp- 
bell, Superintendent of the Southern Division of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, and Mrs. Campbell 
entered the picture. They toured the area, visit- 
ing schools and social centers. From them we got 
a birdseye picture of the program and scope of the 


work and of the special activities carried on by 
various agencies. The Mountain Workers’ Con- 
ference organized in 1913 in Atlanta, Georgia, 
sponsored by Mr. Campbell, brought together a 
group of workers and representatives of Boards 
actively interested in the enterprise. It has been 
a rendezvous for many of the active workers on 
the field and their constituents, The expansion 
of work through the Council has been quite re- 
markable. The isolated teacher and social work- 
er came in close touch with his or her colaborer 
throughout the whole area. The handicrafts were 
fostered. We saw the folk dances and heard the 
folk songs and ballads. An impetus was given to 
the collection of the ballads of the Appalachian 
area and their publication. Basically a mission- 
ary movement, this hydra-headed enterprise was 
spiraled into an organization in which the divisive- 
ness of denominationalism found no place. It be- 
came a clearing house for many organizations en- 
gaged in a common cause. 


Fifty years ago the people were not road- 
minded, though in traveling the roads, whether in 
a saddle or a jolt wagon, they occupied one’s min 
and body as well. However, no one was willing 
to expend money and labor to improve them. 


I was driving from London, Kentucky, on one 
occasion when night overtook me at Laurel Fork, 
six miles from home, going over a ridge of virgin 
timber. There were many detours. Whenever a 
tree fell across the trail a detour was made around 
it. Rain set in and visibility was zero. The team 
negotiated the hill without mishap but it made a 
miscue on the ridge and we brought up against an 
old stump. I unhitched the horses, piled the har- 
ness under the wagon, threw a blanket across Bess’ 
back and climbed aboard. Bess forthwith found 
the trail and blithely set off in the wrong direction, 
I thought. Bess was right, of course, and event- 
ually came to a halt before her barn door. 


There were no bridges in the county and if, on 
trips into adjoining counties, one happened upon a 
bridge he usually sought out the old fording place, 
as crossing the bridge risked his own life and that 
of his horse. 


Roads and radio placed the mountaineer on a 
par with his peers. He was no longer isolated 
Markets were accessible to him, He was not co 
pelled to sell eggs for five cents per dozen, butter 
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€ 1. Intensified subsistence. 


at a dime per pound and a fat hen for two bits 
to “raise a piece of money.” Commercial fertil- 
izers, something he sorely needed, were made avail- 
able. The county agent, on one occasion, urged 
the farmers to set aside a specially fertilized acre 
of ground for corn—the goal one hundred bushels. 
One boy reached it, leaving his competitors far be- 
hind. Last year 4H boys in the same area re- 
ported many acres with yields far over one hundred 
bushels, one almost one hundred and fifty. 


A committee from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture made a survey of industrial 
conditions in the south. It recommended that a 
“Marshall Plan” should be set up and financed by 
several million dollars to improve laggard econ- 
omy. The mountain area does not need the grat- 
uities of the “Marshall Plan.” Conditions can be 
improved with the continued assistance of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. The 
Atomic City is in hillbilly territory and more than 
half of TVA’s dams. Electric power is available 
in any amount. One of the largest industrial 
plants in the east is negotiating for marble land in 
he mountain area. Its products will find a market 
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throughout the states and perhaps abroad. 

The mountain problem has, it seems to me, 
levelled off and melted into the world problem, 
a spiritual one; an evolution or uplift of man to 
the conviction that he is a child of God and that 
he should live according to that conviction. Man 
does not live by bread alone. His security and 
well-being depend upon spiritual realities as well 
as material satisfactions. 

The average citizen of the Appalachians is, 
doubtless, as well qualified to fend for himself as 
is the average citizen of the country at large. He 
has received needed assistance from the many and 
varied activities financed and directed by outside 
agencies. This he thankfully admits. He is now 
served by roads, radio, and better schools. He is 
linked up with his fellow men everywhere, 


This does not imply that all outside agencies 
should close out and leave; only those that com- 
pete with his efforts to meet his own needs. He is 
equipped and willing to take his place in the mil- 
itant force in the world at large that is fighting 
for security and spiritual enlightenment: for peace 
and the brotherhood of men throughout the world. 
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Farms And Forests Of Eastern Kentucky In Relation 
To Population And Income 


(Concluded from Spring Issue) 


RESOURCE USE IN THE FUTURE: FOUR 


ASSUMPTIONS 

This study and analysis has as its beginning the 
Breathitt area of today. In order to appraise the 
problems of the future land use in the area four 
assumptions have been made, with respect to pop- 
ulation, industry, agriculture, and economic de- 
velopments, which cover the broad range of pos- 
sible alternative developments in the area. 


The four assumptions were these: 

It was assumed that 
opulation is denser than it was in 1940, standing 

at the reasonable maximum that might be reached 


in the present century if past influences on popu- 
lation growth continue in force, 


2. Modified subsistence. It was assumed that 
population in the area is the same as it was in 
1940 and that product values, markets and market 
prices, industrial activity, and productive tech- 
niques are all just as they were in 1940. 


3. Modified exchange. It was assumed that 
population is less than in 1940 by the numbers 
which would be withdrawn over a period of years 
by the force of strong prosperity outside the area. 
Land resources are under satisfactory management, 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Festival Diary 





Badgette Dillard 


THURSDAY, APRIL 8: About 2:30 this after- 
noon the groups began arriving. Hindman 
Settlement School came first; then others. Most of 
the groups came in cars and station wagons. Some 
were wearing their tennis shoes, some carrying 
them; but all wore big smiles on their faces which 
made everyone feel good all over. It seems that 
no matter how many festivals you attend that same 
big thrill is there each time, and that same joy at 
seeing someone you met last year. We were all in- 
troducing and being introduced to one another. 
There were the usual names: Kay, James, Robert, 
Audrey, Ralph, etc., but one couldn’t remember all 
of them—mostly just the faces and the schools they 
represented. Someone counted and found we had 
twenty-nine groups from Kentucky, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, and Georgia. 


After supper we all went to the gymnasium and 
everything really got started. It sounded mighty 
good to hear Ruth White playing those familiar 
tunes on the piano again. She sounded like a pro- 
fessional—and why not? She has played for many 
a festival, and gets as much fun out of it as we do. 


We started with Circassian Circle in order to 
get everyone on the floor and loosened up. It gave 
another good opportunity to meet other groups 
and individuals, too, and made us all feel right at 
home. This was followed by other simple but beau- 
tiful dances including Rosalil, Captain Jinks, and 
good old Danish Double Quadrille. At 9:00 we 
called it a day. Then, after an ice cream or coke 
at the Hangout with that best girl or boy from 
home, or perhaps someone just met who could 
polka extra well, we each ended up in our dorm, 
hotel, tourist court, or other lodging place for the 
night. Hearing someone walking down the street 
whistling “Soldier’s Joy” or the tune to “French 
Reel” was a pleasant but unnecessary reminder 


Badgette Dillard started dancing at Rabun Gap- 
Nacoochee School as a freshman in High School. He is 
now a Junior at Berea College and an enthusiastic mem- 

He has as wide an 


4 oe: of the Berea Country Dancers. . ae wide 
acquaintance among the dancers in the whole area as 


any one person. 


that we were all having the best time we had had 
since the last Festival. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 9: The boys from Crossville, 
Pleasant Hill, and Homestead, Tennessee, were up 
this morning at 5:00! It looks rather obvious 
from that that everyone is ready and rarin’ to go 
today. 


Following breakfast we danced for a couple of 
hours and then met for story-telling and songs, 
which included “Old Woman and the Peddler,” 
and “The Tiller.” This afternoon we again had a 
couple of hours of dancing, and then a tour of the 
Berea College campus which was especially inter- 
esting to those attending the Festival for the first 
time. 


Tonight we danced some more, getting into 
those more complicated dances such as North Skel- 
ton Sword and the Morrisses, Highland Mary and 
Rigs O’Marlow. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 10: Our schedule today 
was much the same as yesterday’s, except that it in- 
cluded ballad singing this morning by the groups 
from Crossnore, North Carolina, and Hindman, 
Kentucky. Also we had some very good special 
music by members who played recorders in the dif- 
ferent groups. None of us ever seemed to get quite 
enough dancing, though. There were so many 
people to dance with and such a short time left 
in the Festival in which to do it. Anyway, we got 
off early this afternoon to rest for the evening ses- 
sion. 


At last it was here. The Open Evening of the 
Thirteenth Annual Mountain Folk Festeval! It was 
the moment we had been waiting for since April, 
1947, at the last Folk Festival. We were all ting- 
ling with excitement as Miss White sat down at 
the piano to begin playing. We were on! As we 
marched out in the Gisburn Processional carrying 
branches of green leaves or red bud blossoms in one 
hand we saw the bleachers and balcony crowded 
with spectators. Almost three hundred dancers, 
and probably more than three times as many on- 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Building A Community--A Report Of The 
Thirty-sixth Annual Conference 


DAGNALL F. FOLGER 


“A community must be built out of its own 
resident natural and human resources, from the 
bottom up, not from the top down,” said Dr. 
Carl C. Taylor, of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, in the opening address of the thirty-sixth 
annual meeting of the Council of Southern Moun- 
tain Workers. Dr. Taylor has spent thirty-five 
years studying rural communities. In the last three 
years he has directed intensive studies in twenty- 
four selected counties representing the major types 
of farm communities in the United States. Some of 
his other conclusions given to the Conference are: 


1. For a geographical area to become a com- 
munity, the people must become conscious of their 
common needs and take joint or cooperative action 
to meet them. 


2. The neighborhood is too small a unit to 
provide for needs such as schools, hospitals, li- 
braries, and adequate governmental services. Many 
neighborhoods must combine to provide these in- 
stitutions and services. 


3. Complete and adequate services require 
governmental cooperation and participation; local 
district, county, state, and federal, But the local 
community must furnish the stimuli and leader- 


ship. 


4. Many activities or enterprises to meet the 
felt needs of the people are needed to build a com- 
munity. 


5. The leaders must be of the local people, 
there needs to be many of them, and they need to 
cooperate with each other as well as with the 
people. 


Dr. Taylor’s address was an excellent opening 
for the Conference with the general theme “Build- 
ing a Community.” 


On Wednesday morning a group of leaders from 
Bogard Community, Cocke County, Tennessee, 
gave a thrilling account of how they had built a 
good community. They had not heard Dr. Taylor 
the night before, but their reports indicated that 
the community had based its work upon the felt 


needs of the people, it had good leaders who co- 
operated with each other, and the work was done 
by the people themselves. In their needs for li- 
brary services, electric services, aid in agriculture 
and schools they had cooperated with larger groups 
and governmental agencies. 


Space does not permit a full report of Bogard 
Community work. We can mention only a few 
enterprises. Since 1941, when the work started in 
earnest, they have built two churches and installed 
heating plants. Union services are held at night in 
the Baptist Church one week and the Methodist 
another. Attendance has increased about 21% 
since the two denominations started working to- 
gether. Two one-room schools have been consol- 
idated and a hot lunch program provided without 
federal aid. A live-at-home program has caused 
about double the amount of vegetables, meat, dairy 
products, fruit, potatoes, and poultry to be grown. 
The home improvement program has brought 
screens, closets, pressure cookers, washing machines, 
refrigerators, radios, running water, bathrooms, 
farm and daily papers, lawns, and many other 
things in increasing numbers. 


The farm improvement program has brought 
more corn on fewer acres than were planted in 
1941. Tobacco yield has been doubled. Livestock 
has doubled. There is less waste land and more 
alfalfa and grasses. It has not been all work in 
Bogard Community. The school grounds are used 
in summer by boys and men for the ball clubs; and 
on Friday nights the people sing at the churches. 
4-H Clubs for boys and girls have been or- 
ganized. The regional library supplies books and 
the people look after the needs of their neighbors 
in sickness, accidents and death. 


This account by some of the leaders of the 
Bogard Community, made more interesting with 
graphs and pictures, showed conference members 
how a community can be built by the people them- 
selves with little help from the outside. Those de- 
siring to learn more about Bogard Community may 
communicate with Mr. W. A. Bulter, Newport, 
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Tennessee, the chairman of the community organ- 
ization. 


Following the Bogard Community report a panel 
discussion was scheduled. But, as is so often the 
case, instead of a fruitful discussion by the panel 
members, the leader made a speech and then called 
on each of the six members of the panel for a five 
minute speech. No time was left for discussion 
of the many challenging statements by members of 
the panel. But in the afternoon the conference 
divided into groups under the leadership of panel 
members as follows: 


Community Economic Needs—Georg Bidstrup 

Contribution of Education to Community—R. 
Lee Thomas 

Community Building Through Recreation — 
Beatrice McLean 

Community Health Needs—Robert F. Thomas 

Religion’s Part in Building a Community — 
Richard Comfort 

Youth Group—Dayton Hulbert 


In all the groups there was increasing recogni- 


J oe of the necessity of cooperative effort if we 
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are to meet the various needs of the people. The 
churches too frequently split the people into fac- 
tions that concern themselves with needless argu- 
ments over creeds rather than uniting them for 
community efforts; because churches are not of the 
community but apart from it in so many cases. 
Church cooperation among the denominations and 
with secular agencies was urged. It was suggested 
that quit preaching the good-news 
(gospel) of damnation and go to preaching the 
gospel of community improvement. 


ministers 


The cost to build hospitals is now about 
ten thousand dollars per bed, This means that 
without government aid or gifts from those who 
have wealth small communities cannot build hos- 
pitals. But community effort can help in many 
ways to provide better medical care. Mutual aid 
plans, insurance, clinics, and a community owned 
ambulance were mentioned as examples of what 
could be done. 


The youth group reported that their members 
were interested in making the community a sig- 
nificant place in which young people could live. 

hey expressed a desire to be treated as persons 
willing and able to contribute to the common good. 
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The people with Mr. Lee Thomas in “Contri- 
bution of Education to the Community,” raised 
enough important questions for a whole conference 
program. The group felt that the schools could 
do much more than they had in building the com- 
munity. Making the problems of the community 
the problems of the schools so they will be real 
to the children, enlisting parents in discussion and 
action to help meet school needs, and mobilizing 
the people to provide needed services were sug- 
gested. 


The group discussing recreation felt that recre- 
ation should not be used as a wedge to get com- 
munity work going. Recreation is an essential 
activity in building a community. It is one that 
will mobilize the people to provide the facilities 
and opportunities for all ages in the community. 


Miss Mary Gould Davis, Editor of Books for 
Young People for the SATURDAY REVIEW OF 
LITERATURE, spoke Wednesday afternoon on 
recreation through reading and story telling. At 
the Fellowship Supper that evening she told stories 
in such a pleasing manner that the group did not 
want her to stop. Miss Davis said children will 
not take too many facts. If they come to books 
with a question let them find their own answers. 
If they come seeking beauty or something beyond 
their own experience they will find joy in reading. 


We can make children citizens of the world by 
providing books about other peoples in which 
they can come to feel the beauty, the art, the 
dancing, the culture of other countries. 


Wednesday after the Fellowship Supper Frank 
Smith and Georg Bidstrup with Mary Holbrook 
at the piano led folk games in Gatlinburg’s recre- 
ation hall. 


The conference closed Thursday noon with an 
address by Howard Kester, Principal of Penn 
Normal Industrial and Agricultural School, in 
which he urged upon us the practical and import- 
ant task of making our democracy live by making 
it Christian. 


The writer heard a few interesting comments 
that may be worth noting, “It has been fine to 
have the meeting here in one building rather 
than a city.” “That report of the Bogard Com- 
munity is the best thing we have had in years.” 
“The Craft people should be asked not to schedule 
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meetings until after the conference closes.” “Kes- 
ter’s talk was prophetic.” “We should get more 
boys in the Youth Group.” “Give more time for 
small group meetings, less to panels.” 


ANNUAL REPORT OF ITINERANT 
RECREATION LEADER 


1947 - 1948 

The story of the itinerant recreation service has 
been told at the annual session of the Council of 
Southern Mountain Workers for fourteen years. 
Seven years I have assembled that story. As the 
years pass, it becomes increasingly difficult to 
know what phase of the story to present. You 
have listened patiently as the weeks of travel were 
accounted for, yet because I believe it to be the 
backbone of our service, I shall enumerate the 
1947-48 events. The following schools and cen- 
ters were visited: 
Kentucky 
Annville Institute, Jackson County 
Berea College Opportunity School—which included 
students from 

7 counties of West Virginia 

6 counties of Kentucky 

1 from Virginia 

2 from Ozarks in Missouri 

1 from North Carolina 
Buckhorn, Perry County 
Ezel, Morgan County 
Frenchburg, Menifee County 
Highland Institute, Breathitt County 
Red Bird Settlement, Bell County 
Sue Bennett College, Laurel County 
Stuart Robinson School, Letcher County 


Tennessee 

Caryville, Campbell County — a summer day 
school conducted by Mr. and Mrs. George L. 
Ridenour 

Cumberland County — including Cumberland 
Homestead, Pleasant Hill, Scarritt Rural Life 
Center, a special group in Crossville and some 
twenty rural elementary schools 

Pittman Center—Sevier County 


North Carolina 

Crossnore, Avery County 

Lees-McRae College, Avery County 

Valle Crucis, Watauga County—Rural Ministers’ 
School sponsored jointly by the Presbyterian 


and Episcopal Churches 


Georgia 
Rabun Gap School—including visits to the ten 
consolidated schools of Rabun County 


South Carolina 
Tamassee D. A. R. School, Oconee County 
Virginia 
Konnarock, Washington County 

Six of the centers mentioned above were visited 
for the first time during the past year. In most 
instances the visits were for one week only. 


The names of the counties have been cited for 
the purpose of showing the possibilities of develop- 
ing our program if we can kindle the imagination 
of each of these centers for broader community 
service. 


It has been a policy to help local centers develop 
their programs of cultural recreation to such a 
high standard that surrounding teachers and ad- 
ministrators have been struck with the benefits 
to be derived from such work. Because of wide- 
spread interest we have created, it seems to be an 
expedient time for these local centers to provide 
or assist in local training schools; by local I mean 
county wide in most instances, 


Most of you know of the grant that has been 
given to the Council for the development of such 
work. However, the expenditure of these funds 
is wholly dependent upon the initiative that you 
assume. We are not interested in putting over a 
program from headquarters. Unless we have lively 
interest shown, accompanied by carefully made 
plans for reaching those who could furnish leader- 
ship in recreation, we shall be forced to return to 
our donors at the end of 1949 the funds that have 
not been expended for that purpose. It is our hope 
that these training or short courses may give di- 
rection in nature study, dramatics, story telling, 
handicrafts for recreational purposes, as well as 
create thoughtful discussions on philosophy for 
rural living. 


The year’s report shows a new high mark in the 
trend for leadership training. During the course 
of the year I have been called upon to work in 
seven leadership schools or workshops. They in- 
clude the Kentucky Recreation Workshop held at 
Camp Piomingo; the Kentucky State Department 
of Education Workshop for administrators and 
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supervisors which involves not only leaders from 
the mountain counties but the entire state; the 
Training Institute for teachers from thirty-eight 
Tennessee Counties sponsored by the Save the 
Children Federation held at Scarritt Rural Life 
Center, Crossville, Tennessee; Rabun County 
Teachers’ Workshop which preceded the opening 
of their schools; Recreation Leadership Institute 
sponsored by Agriculture Extension Service of 
Georgia for 4H Club leaders, County and Home 
Demonstration Agents; Short Course at John C. 
Campbell Folk School, Clay County, North Car- 
olina (I am unable to list the counties served by 
this school) and the Christmas Country Dance 
School at Berea College with 69 representatives 
from 16 counties in Kentucky, three in Tennessee, 
three in North Carolina and three in Georgia. 
Twenty states in all were represented with 111 in 
attendance. People came from as far north as St. 
Paul, Minnesota, as far east as Boston, Mass- 
achusetts, as far south as Orlando, Florida, as far 
west as Junction City, Kansas. I might add we 
had one serious inquiry from Seattle, Washington. 


€ f hus, in 1947-48 I have worked in three work- 
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estivals 
enty-six centers and approximately five hundred 


op or leadership schools in Kentucky, one in 


Tennessee, one in North Carolina and two in 


Georgia. 


Forty-five local recreation leaders from Georgia, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Kentucky, met at 
Norris, Tennessee, September 25-27 for their sec- 
ond annual planning conference. The responsibil- 
ity and interest shown by this group was most en- 
couraging. 


We have seen a definite advance in purchase of 
materials, such as records and source books, which 
helps to make each local group more independent. 
We have been obliged to order another printing of 
SONGS OF ALL TIME, which means that more 
than 2500 copies have been sold from our office. 


Our regional festivals have proven to be valu- 
able, not only for creating better understanding and 
enthusiasm in local communities, but in setting 
standards of work for the year among a larger 
number of boys and girls. They serve likewise as 
a means of distributing responsibility among a 
larger number of leaders. Last fall four regional 
were held with representatives from 


participants, Cumberland Homesteads, Crossville, 
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Tennessee; Cherokee Indian School in North Car- 
olina; Annville Institute and Stuart Robinson 
School in Kentucky served as hosts to these regional 
festivals. The interest in the Mountain Folk Fes- 
tival held annually at Berea in the spring seems to 
be augmented by these regional meetings so that at- 
tendance of each center has to be limited in order 
to provide space on the floor for participants. 


The Smith College Southern Mountain Work- 
ship brought Mary Holbrook from Brattleboro, 
Vermont, to work with us as an assistant. She 
traveled with me to nine centers in the course of 
three months last fall. Besides helping in music and 
folk games she directed many groups in a clever 
shadow play demonstrating it as a valuable me- 
dium in instruction as well as recreation. Since 
January 10 she has been working in Crossnore, 
Lees-McRae College and Valle Crucis, North Caro- 
lina. March 20 she will move to Letcher County, 
Kentucky for two months work in rural elementary 
schools and four High Schools of the county. 


This has been the third year that we have co- 
operated in the workship plan and we feel that 
there have been valuable results accruing from it. 


It is a large company of folks that go to make 
up this annual study of recreation in the Southern 
Highlands. We realize that this story could not 
have been told had it not been for the generous 
contribution of Kappa Delta Phi, the efficient help 
and personal interest of the office director of the 
Council and her helpers as well as the help of all 
the loyal friends scattered over this wide territory 
of the Southern Highlands. We hope you know 
our deep sense of appreciation and gratitude for 
your part in helping us to tell it. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Marie Marvel, Itinerant Recreation 


Leader 





ANNUAL REPORT—1947 


Until June 1, 1947, Miss Alice Cobb assumed 
part of the responsibility for the work of the 
Council office, including the editing of MOUN- 
TAIN LIFE AND WORK and most of the cor- 
respondence in connection with the Annual Con- 
ference. Mr. Glyn Morris was the Chairman of 
the Program Committee, but all the negotiations 
were carried on from the Council office. Since 
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Miss Cobb left the Council program has been 
carried on with only an office director who has 
also acted as editor of MOUNTAIN LIFE AND 
WORK at the request of the President of the 
Council. 


Recreation 


Thanks to the continued generosity of our 
friends in Kappa Delta Phi Sorority our recre- 
acion work has been growing steadily. Miss Marvel’s 
services have been in greater demand than ever. 
l esides her traveling over the area, about which 
she is making her own report, she had much re- 
sponsibility for the Mountain Folk Festival in 
April. It was the largest that has ever been held 
and Miss Marvel arranged for all the housing as 
well as having a large share in planning the pro- 
gram; the office handled all correspondence, the 
registering of those who attended, and financial 
transactions, as well as serving as an information 
center, The work for the Christmas School was 
also carried on in the office of the Council. Both 
of these events are in cooperation with Berea Col- 
lege which supplies the meals and a part of the 
housing. The Recreation Committee held a very 
successful Conference in September in Norris, 
Tennessee. At that time the relationship between 
the Recreation Group and the Council of Southern 
Mountain Workers was clarified. The Committee 
elected by that group, representing the whole area, 
is the Recreation Committee of the Council and 
the Chairman is understood to be a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Council. At the 
present time the Office Director of the Council is 
the secretary and treasurer of the Recreation 
Group. The democratic method of doing business 
and the aliveness of this group are impressive. 


Health 


Dr. Thomas, Chairman of the Health Commit- 
tee, has asked that the report of the work be in- 
cluded in this report. Sigma Phi Gamma Inter- 
national Sorority again contributed the generous 
amount of $500 last March. This was to be used 
for the improvement of the health of mountain 
children. The Health Committee decided that 
the money should be used in Kentucky for dental 
work in cooperation with the Bureau of Dental 
Health of the State Department of Health, di- 
rected by J. F. Owen, D.D. S. After correspondence 
with Dr. Owen and with the Kentucky mountain 
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schools and centers, it was decided that the unit 
would visit five schools, four of which were to 
receive $50 and one $100 from the health fund to 
help defray expenses. Ur. Owen suggested that the 
remainder of the $500 be kept for a later program. 
At his request $300 was sent to him last June, 
During the month of November, two dentists with 
a trailer unit spent four days at Highland Insti- 
tute, taking care of 90 children who had a total 
of 139 operations. The same two dentists also 
worked for eight days at Stuart Robinson School 
caring for 210 children with 379 operations. The 
unit was unable to get to the other schools and, 
recently, Lr. Owen sent back the unused check of 
$300, suggesting that $100 be returned to cover 
part of the expenses for the work done. After con- 
sulting with Mr. Cooper, Superintendent of the 
schools which had been served and with Dr. 
Thomas, this was done. Likewise, $100 has been 
sent to Lees Junior College and $50 each to Red 
Bird Mission and Sue Bennett College. There are, 
of course, many other schools where financial help 
for dental work could be used to advantage. The 
question is whether to hold the balance until spring 
with the idea of cooperating further with the De 
partment of Dental Health, or send it to some of 
these schools who can get help from local dentists. 
In addition to giving the Council this sum to ad- 
minister, Sigma Phi Gamma has distributed $1500 
as well as supplies to various schools and centers 
throughout the mountain territory. The reports 
of these institutions are made direct to the Welfare 
Secretary of the Sorority, but the office is furn- 
ished with a copy, so that the Council files show 
the splendid help which has been given in health 
work among the mountain children over the years. 





Mountain Life and Work 


The cooperation and encouragement of the 
members of the Editorial Board of MOUNTAIN 
LIFE AND WORK have been most helpful. There 
has been a good response to requests for articles 
and book reviews. Suggestions have been made 
by readers and some adopted, such as enlarging 
the department of “What We Are Doing” which, 
it is hoped, will always include news of handi- 
crafts and recreation in the Highlands. 


Study Tour 


The Study Tour in October seemed to be ver) 6 
successful educationally, socially and financially. | 
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Sixteen schools and centers, as well as the TVA 
at Norris and Knoxville, were visited by the 
twenty-five people who filled the chartered bus. 
An interesting account of it appeared in WORLD 
CALL for January. All those who took the trip 
are working in the Mountains except one, who is 
a member of the staff of the Home Missions Coun- 
cil in New York. All felt the trip was worth 
while. The cordial hospitality of the centers vis- 
ited indicated their pleasure in entertaining the 
group, Many inquiries about another tour come 
to the office. 
Travel 

It has been difficult for the Office Director to 
find time to visit much among the member insti- 
tutions, but the contacts made during the Recre- 
ation Conference, the Study Tour and the two or 
three trips the Office Director was able to make 
have been of great value to the program of the 
Council. 


Little Council 


As an outgrowth of the Conference on Rural 
Youth at Annville in 1946 a group of several 
schools are carrying on an interesting project in 
studying their common problems and cooperating 
in many ways. This was described in the Fall 
issue of MOUNTAIN LIFE AND WORK and 
this group is illustrating the importance of the 
fellowship and exchange of ideas which are the 
aims for the entire Council. 

Berea College 


Berea College has been especially cooperative 
this year. The offices have been redecorated and 
more work is to be done during the next year to 
make them more pleasant. Many of the individual 
members of the college staff are interested in the 
work of the Council and have helped in various 
ways, including advice and other assistance in pub- 
lishing MOUNTAIN LIFE AND WORK. Five 
members of the Berea staff went on the Study 
Tour and several are attending the annual con- 
ference. We also enjoy the advantage of having 
the magazine printed by the College Press. 


Information Service 


Many questions on mountain work are sent to 
the office, requests for bibliographies on specific 
and general subjects. Where the office does not 
have the data, the inquiries are directed to some 


other organization. The Berea College Library 
has been helpful in this respect. Several books 
and pamphlets owned by the Council have been 
loaned to those who have inquired for them. Sev- 
eral people have indicated a desire to work in the 
area and they have been referred to schools and 
other organizations where they might be of use. 
Membership 

The members have been loyal in renewing their 
contributions and subscriptions to the magazine. 
The office has not been able, however, to enlarge 
the membership to any great extent, either within 
or without the area. In spite of this more members 
paid this year and more institutions have joined 
the Council. If the heads of schools and centers 
would publicize the benefits of the Council among 
the members of their staffs and their Boards of 
Trustees or Mission Boards, a considerable increase 
in membership would ensue. 


Finances 

The Treasurer’s reports indicate that it will be 
necessary to raise about $2,000 to continue the 
office with the present program, even without an 
executive secretary. The letter sent out by the pres- 
ident last January brought between $400 and $500 
in contributions, but it is necessary to have a 
larger membership or continuing annual contribu- 
tions. 


The Russell Sage Foundation notified the Coun- 
cil, together with other organizations it has helped, 
that after 1949 the entire roster of beneficiaries 
would be reviewed, Checks have been received 
for assistance in 1947, 1948, and 1949, $450 
annually for office administration and $700 for 
MOUNTAIN LIFE AND WORK for each of 
those years. After that there is no assurance of 
support from that source. 

Office Assistants 

Without the interest, loyalty, and industry of 
the five veterans’ wives who have helped with 
office routine from time to time, it would have 
been impossible to carry on even the present pro- 
gram. There are now three who give as much 
time as possible and are always ready to make 
sacrifices when emergencies arise. 


Future 


Although the Office Director has been unable to 
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initiate a larger program, the members themselves 
have shown great interest in and appreciation for 
what has been done. The office stands ready to 
cooperate in work connected with any project 
which may be started for the benefit of the 
mountain area, such as reviving the Education 
Commission, work among rural ministers, adult 
education, cooperatives, and to be of service in 
every possible way. 

Florence Goodell 

Office Director 


MINUTES OF BUSINESS MEETING 
The annual meeting of the Council of Southern 
Mountain Workers held in the Mountain View 
Hotel, Gatlinburg, Tennessee, on March 4, 1948, 
was called to order by President Raymond B. 
Drukker at 10:30 a. m. 


In the absence of Mr. Keener, Miss Florence 
Goodell was asked to act as recording secretary. 


Mrs. Shirley Grote, International President of 
Sigma Phi Gamma International Sorority, was in- 
troduced and gave a short summary of the work 
being done in the Southern Apalachians by her 
organization, distributing $1,500 and supplies to 
individual schools and centers under guidance of 
the Council. Mrs. Emeline Albert, Welfare Chair- 
man, of Sigma Phi Gamma, presented a check for 
$525 to the Council, the proceeds to be used for 
the health of children in the area. Dr. Drukker 
thanked the sorority on behalf of the members of 
the Council. 


The minutes of the business session of the Coun- 
cil on March 6, 1947, were approved as read. 


Mrs. George Bidstrup announced the Short 
Courses at The John C. Campbell Folk School 
May 18-28 and June 8-18. She also spoke of the 
Craftsman’s Fair to be held in Gatlinburg. 


Miss Marvel, Recreation Leader, read her report 
which was accepted with applause. 

Miss Goodell’s report as Office Director was 
approved as read. 


Miss Helen Dingman was welcomed back to the 
Conference after an absence of several years and 
was asked to say a few words. She spoke of the 
Council as a community which all must help to 


build. 
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Dr. Drukker spoke of the contribution made by 
Berea College to the welfare and support of the 
Council. A motion was passed that Dr. Drukker 
convey to President Hutchins the appreciation of 
the Council for the college’s contribution. 


Dr. Drukker announced that the Executive Com- 
mittee had been unable to obtain an Executive 
Secretary, but hoped that we may during the year. 
It was moved that the Executive Committee be 
empowered to adopt a budget large enough to fi- 
nance a larger program if an Executive Secretary 
is engaged. After being seconded, the motion was 
passed unanimously. 


The budget recommended by the Executive 
Board was read and adopted. Dr. Drukker ex- 
plained that the Executive Committee recom- 
mended that the fee for Miss Marvel’s services be 
increased from $25 to $40 a week for the member 
institutions, with the provision that anyone unable 
to pay that fee be privileged to apply to the Coun- 
cil office for a lower rate, not to be less than $25 
a week. 
be asked to pay a fee commensurate with the other 
experts for the same kind of work. This recom- 
mendation was duly approved, Dr. Drukker stated 
that each member of the Executive and Advisory 
Committees had agreed to raise at least $100 dur- 
ing 1948 for the privilege of being on the Board. 


Dr. Bannerman read the report of the nominating 
committee, as follows: 


President, Miss Oscie Sanders 
Vice President, Dr. Dagnall F. Folger 
Treasurer, Mr. Lawrence Bibbee 
Recording Secretary, Mr. H. R. S. Benjamin 
Assistant Treasurer, Miss Florence Goodell 
Members of the Executive Board for three 
years: 
Marian Heard, to succeed herself 
E. S. Christenbury, to succeed himself 
John W. Bischoff and Sam Gilliam to suc- 
ceed George G. Bellingrath and Walter 
Mueller, who resigned last fall. 


No further nominations being made, it was 
voted that the representatives of the Council who 
hold the regular annual meeting in Berea, Kentucky 
be instructed to vote for the candidates nominated 
by the Committee. 





Other agencies and organizations are to r 
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Hindman Settlement School’s First Forty-five Years 


ANN COBB 


Histories used to be concerned mainly with dates 
and wars, panics and all kinds of upheavals. A 
custom that may have given rise to the saying: 
“Happy the people whose annals are blank in 
history books.” Nowadays, happier events are 
wont to be emphasized. So this account is not a 
record of fires and floods, blasting frosts and the 
high cost of living, but a tale of various Settle- 
ment doings in the past forty-five years. 


Readers of MOUNTAIN LIFE AND WORK 
have often heard how Uncle Solomon Everage and 
his fellow-citizens invited our Founders, May 
Stone and Katherine Pettit to come to Hindman, 
the county seat of Knott, and found a school. Two 
acres of land adjoining the frame schoolhouse 
already there, were bought and presented; and as 
soon as possible men of all ages joined in building a 
sightly, four-storied, log Settlement House with 
twenty-eight rooms. An arduous task it was, 
when so many things, from flooring to window- 
panes, had to be hauled across the mountains. The 
miracle was wrought by the untiring enthusiasm 
and industry of a whole community all wanting 
the same thing. It was a firm foundation that was 
laid for our homeplace; no wonder that we have 
always had the comfortable feeling of being in- 
vited guests “eating welcome-bread.” 


School began on the first week of August, 1902, 
on the principle of Herford’s giraffe: 
“An early breakfast he must munch 
To get it down in time for lunch.” 
For in those days the students were needed at home 
by April for the spring ploughing and planting. 
Five teachers managed them all. 


When Elizabeth Watts joined us in 1909, she 
was initiated by being plunged into a room cram- 
full and running over with upwards of ninety: 
lively youngsters. The “least ones” were Primers 
and the oldest third Graders. She pulled through 
successfully by dint of main strength and a sense 
of humor as well as of fitness. Then, like the 
modest soul in Scripture, she was always being 
bidden, “Friend, go up higher”; so in later years 
she has held the positions Grade School Principal, 
Boys’ House-mother, Executive Committee with 


Miss Stone, and Director. Nowadays she often 
chuckles at her temerity in consenting to tackle the 
job of teaching nearly a hundred children, 


Getting to school was no easy matter. In sorry 
weather one walked on the razor-edge of the road, 
steering between the drop below and the bottom- 
less mud-holes; the cautious climbed partway up a 
hill and downalong. It took a jolt-wagon two days 
to travel a distance now covered by a car in two 
hours, for “when the road wasn’t in the creek, the 
creek was in the road!” With the coming of good 
highways, the school doubled and tripled its num- 
bers; and in 1947 the enrollment was 451. Instead 
of five teachers there are now twenty-three, many 
of them our own graduates. Several, including 
the high school principal and his wife, had their 
college training at Berea. 


The County pays the salaries of the academic 
teachers, while the Settlement provides for the de- 
partments of Kindergarten, Manual Training, 
Home Economics, Music, Recreation, Weaving, 
Art and the Library. No longer are grades and 
high school crowded into one building. Some 
years ago, County, Town and Settlement joined 
in creating a fine stone building with a court- 
yard, and auditorium for concerts, plays and 
basketball, besides all the rooms that belong to a 
modern high school. 


From the very first there has been a Manual 
Training Shop, and now it is furnished with a 
number of power tools and other requisite equip- 
ment. In a two years’ course the boys turn out a 
fine variety of things, from simple towel-racks to 
artistic, beautifully finished chests, adding to their 
home possessions as well as making much of the 
‘furniture in the Settlement houses. 


While the boys are happily occupied in the Shop, 
the girls are learning how to make their own 
clothes, with emphasis on good grooming and be- 
coming colors and styles. Also they cook and 
serve delicious refreshments for many a social oc- 
casion, and finish the year with an elaborate ban- 
quet for the Alumni. Together with the rest of 
the country we consider this department a requisite 
of a proper education. 
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Another popular subject in the curriculum is 
Weaving. The instructor, who also has a class 
of boys and girls in sketching and painting, has 
only a few looms, so she teaches three classes every 
day. In this way many girls whose grandmothers 
wove beautiful coverlets from patterns handed 
down by their grandmothers, keep the chain un- 
broken. One lover of the craft got her father 
to buy her a loom and by the time she was mar- 
ried, a year or so after graduation, she had a store 
of beautiful woven things for her new home. 

Closely associated with the revival of this 
handicraft is the Fireside Industries department, 
organized the very first year of the Settlement to 
encourage the native arts and cultures. Ever since 
then it has provided a market for thousands of 
finished products. Allen Eaton in his book 
“Handicrafts of the Southern Highlands,” writes 
enthusiastically about several of these old-time 
friends, some of whom still bring in their beauti- 
ful baskets and woven work. 


Our neighbors have always been exceedingly 
fond of music. When Cecil Sharp, the English 
authority on ballads, visited the Settlement in 
1917, he was delighted to find that the children 
knew a number of ballads and songs that had been 
forgotten in his homeland. Among them was 
“The Little Devils” with its whistling refrain, one 
of the oldest songs in England. He was also de- 
lighted with the children themselves, and told us 
one day: “Judging by their faces, voices and man- 
ners, these children of yours might belong to the 
best English families.” Right earnestly he added: 
“They should be developed along the lines of their 
natural culture in which I believe strongly.” Oc- 
casionally we still come across a new version of an 
old song, as when a Recreation Director. on one 
of the trips to County district schools, found a 
group singing “The Ten Commandments.” An- 
other time in one of the two Negro schools in the 
county we heard a version of this song, quite dif- 
ferent, but equally lovely. The Ballad Club 
knows and sings a number of unusual ones—only 
an oasis, alas! in the desert of “hillbilly” songs 
falsely called ballads and sung for the most part 
by people outside our mountains. 


Our music teacher never seems to stop! Besides 
conducting a high school glee club, she meets the 
grades every day for singing, has thirty-one 
piano pupils sandwiched in between school ap- 


pointments, climbs the hill at night to play for the 
folk-dance groups, and on Sundays, creates a rev- 
erent atmosphere in Church by playing beautiful 
voluntaries. 


From the very earliest days, Settlement Workers 
were never too busy to provide for recreation. 
Every Friday night the young people’s Current 
Events Club met in the Big Hall; and after a 
short program, played familiar games such as 
“Prince o’ Parrot” (Paris), “Jolly is the Miller,” 
“Old Bald Eagle” and the like. 


Not till 1936 were we able to build a Recreation 
House with a room big enough for folk-dance 
groups, and provision for various amusements such 
as ping-pong, shuffleboard and a variety of par- 
lor games. The house had rooms for the Recre- 
ation Director and the Librarian, with a kitchen 
where refreshments can be cooked for school and 
neighborhood parties. Here also the director teaches 
folk dances to school clubs and Settlement groups, 
from simple singing games to intricate Country 
Dances and the traditional Morris and Sword. 


She plays with the grade school children two 
days a week, and is a welcome visitor at the more 
remote district schools to which she drives and 
walks—pretty or sorry weather. At Christmas, 
she joins with the music teacher in giving a Nativ- 
ity Play. And at Commencement time there is 
always an operetta or play—‘“She Stoops to 
Conquer,” “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “Pin- 
afore,” and “Sun-up” were some of the favorites. 


While on the subject of Recreation we mustn’t 
fail to mention basketball, for everybody in Hind- 
man is an enthusiast. An unusually fine coach, 
also a mathematics teacher, trains the boys so well 
that the school has won renown far beyond its 
borders, and in 1943 the team beat in the state 
tournament. Undoubtedly basketball is a very 
strong force in uniting our community. 


Turning to another kind of recreation, we have 
always had books, In the early days of the Big 
Log House, shelves of them lined the walls of 
the living-room, and everybody was welcome to 
come and borrow them. Those were the days when 
a mother could say of her son, “That boy never 
hits a chair without a book in his hand!” 


Later as the number of volumes grew, the books 
were housed successively in the kindergarten store- 
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The 


Library 


room, a down-town building and the high school 
study-hall, until finally they had a home of their 
own. This, our newest building, is made of stone 
and was erected in 1940. Downstairs it has read- 
ing-rooms for children and adults, with a stack 
room and work room behind. Upstairs there are 
living quarters for two people, and a storeroom 
for extra books and files of magazines. A full-time 
librarian tends to approximately eleven thousand 
books and has classes in library science and story- 
hours for grade school groups. Many a night she 
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May-Pole 


Dance 


Courtesy of Hindman Settlement School 


builds a welcoming fire and is a gracious hostess 
to the Woman’s Club or other community meet- 
ings. 


A schoolboy voiced the general appreciation of 
the library by telling a newcomer: “Just whatever 
you need, whatever you want to know—no mat- 
ter what it is—you’ll find it right there.” 


“Back to the Land,” and here is a change indeed 
from the days of 1902. After the Big Fire of 1910, 
Town and County united in buying a large tract 
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of land on both sides of the creek so that we could 
have the cottage system of dwellings, and no longer 
put all our eggs in one basket. Some years later 
came two bequests, one from an early student, the 
other from a neighbor, the first man to drive Miss 
Pettit and Miss Stone over the hills to Hindman. 
These gifts were a regular boon, for ever since 
then, we have been able to raise garden-truck on 
the bottom-land with posies along the borders, 
pasture our herd of cows up a Branch, and plant 
trees on the hillsides — walnut, locust, pine, and 
fruit trees. Now, too, we can have room for our 
buildings, barn and workshop, kindergarten and 
library, cottages and an infirmary, with a graduate 
nurse in charge. One of our earliest, most press- 
ing needs was for such a nurse and in 1904 we got 
her. Not only did she look after the Settlement, 
but in times of stress such as epidemics, she would 
go up and down Troublesome Creek, ably second- 
ing the work of tireless community doctors. Now 
that for some years Knott County has had a Board 
of Health with an able staff, our nurse can devote 
herself to keeping the Settlement family hale and 
hearty. Newcomers and old are weighed and 
measured regularly; eyes, teeth and tonsils are ex- 
amined; glasses and vitamins given if necessary. 
Constant vigilance and hospitalization for stub- 
born ailments turn many a sickly child into a 
healthy one. 


House-mothers are another necessity; in fact, 
they need a whole story to do justice to them. 
An important position indeed is theirs, for they 
must be ever ready to comfort the homesick, en- 
courage the timid, counsel the perplexed, and ad- 
monish the occasional unruly. They succeed too, 
and visitors often speak of the wholesome at- 
mosphere of the Settlement with its boys and girls 
working and playing together like good comrades, 
All too soon they finish school, and leave their 
places for brothers and sisters. 

Before long, however, they come back to see us, 
and if it is true that “fa school can be judged by 
its graduates,” we wouldn’t object to being judged 
by ours. Some seven hundred strong they are, and 
a surprisingly large number of them heed the ex- 
hortation of Commencement Orators: “Let this 
graduation be only the Beginning!” Naturally they 
have made their mark in all kinds of occupations. 
Letters, visits, money contributions, able advice, 
and help of every kind continually bear witness to 
their loyal devotion. They have organized an 
Alumni Association, and each year brings a goodly 
number to the Luncheon in the high school audi- 
torium. It is a joyous and heartening occasion; 
and as we look at their merry faces and listen to 
their generous plans, we rejoice anew that in 1902 
Miss Stone and Miss Pettit were invited to make 
their home in Hindman. 


4 
A Community Plans A Health Center 


ROBERT METCALFE, M.D. 


Hundreds of communities throughout the South 
desperately in need of health facilities will be get- 
ting them within the next five years. This can 
be predicted because the United States Congress 
passed in August 1946 the Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act providing for federal aid up to 
one-third of the cost of constructing and fully 
equipping health facilities. 


It is perhaps indicative of the South’s interest in 
the program that the first hospital in the nation 
to be approved for aid under the Act was the 





Dr. Metcalfe is Medical Director of Uplands San- 
atorium at Pleasant Hill, Tennessee. 


Chattahoochee Valley Hospital in Langdale, Ala- 
bama, just off the southmost tip of the Appal- 
achian range. 


The new rural hospitals which will dot the 
southern landscape may prove to be the catalysts 
required to bring full health opportunities to a 
people never completely inured to malnutrition, 
infections, and neurosis. 


For more than a generation rural people have 
watched with impotent despair the disappearance 
of the country doctor. Because they do not wish 
to practice where no hospitals are available the 
younger medical graduates are not coming back to 
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the home town. 
pitals there is about one doctor per 600 people; 
in counties without hospitals (forty percent of all 
counties) there is one doctor per 1500 people. Sim- 
ilar inequalities exist among the dentists, nurses, 
medical social service workers, technicians and the 
whole group of highly trained people that are 
needed for modern medical care. 


In counties provided with hos- 


To remedy this critical situation the people of 
the country encouraged their representatives in 
Congress to pass the legislation known first as the 
Hill-Burton Act and later as the Hospital Survey 
and Construction Act. It was enacted without 
any serious opposition. All groups were enthu- 
siastic for the passage—medical associations, nurs- 
ing associations, hospital organizations, unions, 
Chambers of Commerce, and especially the people 
that might have pneumonia or appendicitis next 
week and need hospital care. 


As provided in the Act each state has made 
a hospital survey in which the number and quality 
of all hospitals in the state have been studied. With 
this information a statewide plan has been drawn 
for the ideal location of hospitals. Each state 
plan, calling for coordinated systems of health 
facilities, will be revised from year to year for the 
next five years. 


Many communities will require only a small 
building with rooms for a public health depart- 
ment, a few hospital beds for obstetrical and minor 
surgery, and perhaps offices for community phy- 
sicians. Other communities will need a small but 
complete hospital of forty to eighty beds where 
persons with common disorders can be diagnosed 
and treated either medically or surgically. Larger 
communities will need so-called intermediate hos- 
pitals of a hundred to two hundred beds. Here 
more specialized cases can be handled; here will be 
found more complete laboratory service and likely 
opportunities for the training of nurses and interns. 
Finally in the large metropolitan or university cen- 
ters there will be located the large base hospitals, 
completely staffed to care for any disorder, able 
to take the most complicated cases from the smaller 
hospitals, and serving as educational and research 
centers for the whole region. 


The state surveys have shown that the small 
proprietary hospitals in rural areas are almost in- 
variably inadequate. We can expect the privately 


owned and operated hospital to disappear event- 
ually, Indeed the number of proprietary hos- 
pitals has already decreased by about thirty per 
cent in the last twelve years. The Hospital Act 
with its requirement for state hospital licensing 
will speed up this process. 


The Federal government has pledged itself to 
pay one-third of the cost of approved hospitals. 
However, to pay a third of the cost of all the 
hospitals that should be built in the country would 
require much more than the $75,000,000 that the 
Federal government is appropriating each year for 
the next five years; therefore, the agency admin- 
istering the Act in each state assigns a priority to 
each eligible community giving “special consider- 
ation to hospitals serving persons in rural areas 
and communities with relatively small financial 
resources.” Perhaps the chief weakness of the Act 
as finally passed is that all communities—even the 
poorest—must raise the two-thirds of construction 
costs: it is the community with the highest priority 
(the greatest need) that will be least able to meet 
the two-thirds required by the law. North Caro- 
lina and Alabama have partly solved this problem 
of needy communities by matching the federal aid 
with state grants. Many people of Kentucky and 
Tennessee are urging their state legislators to ap- 
propriate similar funds to assist in hospital con- 
struction. 


Having assigned priorities, the state agency 
awaits the initiative of the community. If an 
eligible community fails to take the steps necessary 
to plan, construct, and operate (without racial dis- 
crimination) its hospital no federal funds will be 
allocated to that community. On the other hand 
if enough people in a community become intent 
on having a hospital, ways are found for the com- 
plex task of planning and organizing a hospital 
de novo. I know this is true because of what has 
happened in my community; but it’s a story that 
goes back before the Hospital Survey and Con- 
struction Act. 


Among my neighbors on the Cumberland 
Plateau of Tennessee there is a lot of talk about the 
new hospital. If you should visit the plateau 
and talk with some of the friendly folks that live 
there you would probably hear pretty soon about 
“our hospital.” In Crossville, the shopping cen- 
ter of the plateau, “Doc” Smith in the drugstore 
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will sell you a picture post-card of the hospital, 
and last year on the wall above his shelves of soda 
glasses you could have seen a large bank calendar 
with the hospital in full color. 
Uplands-Cumberland Hospital we call it and 
it is very much a reality to the people of the 
Cumberlands though there is nothing but wild 
grass and a poplar tree on the ridge at the edge 


she began talking to others about it. At first only 
a few visionary people caught “Dr, May’s 
They had seen Dr. May build up during a score 
of years the first pioneering hospital on the moun- 
tain—Uplands Sanatorium at Pleasant Hill. It is 
a measure of her greatness that she was the first to 
see that her Uplands Sanatorium would be inade- 
cuate for the future. A community wide health 


”» 


vision. 





First hospital 


Founders: Dr. May C. Wharton, Miss Alice Adshead, 


Van Dyck Sanatorium 


and Miss Elizabeth Fletcher 


Tomorrow’s Uplands-Cumberland Hospital 





of town that is the hospital site. We have learned 
that long before a public hospital is constructed it 
necessarily becomes a living institution in the mind 


of the community. 


Ten years ago the Uplands-Cumberland Hos- 
pital was only a dream locked up in the thinking 
of one energetic woman, Dr. May C. Wharton, a 
dream of a modern hospital that would belong to 
and serve people in a whole mountain area. Then 


survey was made. A charter for the new hospital 
was obtained from the Tennessee Secretary of State 
and a Board of Directors formed from Commun- 
ity leaders. In recent years the president of Cross- 
ville’s bank has served as chairman. Other bus- 
iness, professional, and farm people joined him. 
The editor of the community weekly, himself a 
member of the hospital board, gave generously of 
time and newspaper space. Money and ideas be- 
gan to flow in. The architect was selected and 
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the tentative hospital plans drawn. 

The farmers and townspeople and friends of the 
Cumberland Plateau have a personal pride in their 
hospital because so many of them have contributed 
one or five or fifty dollars toward it. For several 
months two Methodist ministers systematically vis- 
ited the farmers for miles around soliciting money 
for the building fund. They met an enthusiastic 
willingness to help. School children gave pennies. 
A business man gave a thousand dollars. Pie sup- 
pers, plays, and social nights were planned with 
the proceeds going to the hospital. The March of 
Dimes promised a respirator for infantile paralysis 
cases. Dora Read Goodale, a sympathetic inter- 
preter of mountain life, published a collection of 
her poems, MOUNTAIN DOORYARDS, and 
dedicated the proceeds toward furnishing the 
nursery. The service clubs raised the money to 
buy the seven acres of land on which the building 
will stand. Appeals went out to friends of the 
area living in other parts of the country. 


This money-raising effort all brought in about 
$100,000, not enough to build a hospital when 
hospitals cost about $10,000 per bed but the most 
important part because, when raised, the citizens 
of the area had become enthusiastic about the hos- 
pital. Furthermore, it provided the base for the 
acquisition of further funds from public sources. 
The city of Crossville voted a bond issue of $35,- 
000; the county government made a grant of 
$60,000. Application was made for a loan from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for 
$150,000. Meanwhile the United States Congress 
had passed the Hospital Survey and Construction 
Act, and Tennessee was allotted over two million 
dollars a year. The Uplands-Cumberland Hos- 
pital was one of the first to apply for the federal 
grant. It has been approved and will provide 
one-third of the cost of the building. All in all 
the people of the Cumberland Plateau see in sight 
enough money to start their hospital in 1948. 


When the hospital in Crossville is finished it 
will be one of the most modern rural hospitals in 
the state. The blue prints have been drawn, re- 
vised and redrawn. The architect, an Alabama 
man that specializes in hospital construction, has 
planned it as a fifty-bed hospital, but it can read- 
ily be expanded. It will have up-to-date x-ray, 
laboratory, and physiotherapy departments. In ad- 
dition to being equipped for medical, surgical, 
obstetrical and countagious cases one wing provides 
modern quarters for the Public Health Depart- 
ment and another provides offices for practicing 
physicians. Close teamwork of all health work- 
ers 1s being planned with continued emphasis on 
regular visits to neighborhood outclinics over the 
plateau. 


The lesson that the Cumberland hospital has 
for other mountain areas is also a challenge. If 
the health-conscious farm and town people of the 
Cumberland Plateau can build a modern rural hos- 
pitai dozens of communities in the Southern moun- 
tains can do the same. The job can be done, first, 
because the citizens of any Appalachian commun- 
ity like the citizens of Crossville have a great urge 
for better health and better health facilities and, 
second, because now it may be possible for moun- 
tain communities to get the necessary technical 
and financial aid. These two factors make the 
traffic light green for the construction of health 
facilities in dozens of Southern mountain towns 
within the next few years. 


For further information write to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 
the booklet The Hospital Act and Your Commun- 
ity. (Price 10 cents) For communities wishing to 
survey their health needs the U.S. Public Health 
booklet, Study Guide For Hospital Planning, is 
particularly helpful. This booklet and other in- 
formation can be secured from your state agency 
listed below which has been designated to admin- 
ister the act in your state. 


State Agency City 
Alabama State Board of Health Montgomery 
Georgia State Board of Public Health Atlanta 
Kentucky State Department of Health Louisville 
North Carolina North Carolina Medical Care Commission Raleigh 
South Carolina State Health Department Columbia 
Tennessee State Department of Public Health Nashville 
Virginia State Department of Health Richmond 
West Virginia State Department of Health Charleston 
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The Case For Farm Machinery In The Mountains 


GEORGE F. WIESE 


The idea of farm machinery adaptable to our 
Appalachian region or the small farm anywhere 
was of little concern to the agricultural engineer 
until rather recently. Farm machinery grew out 
of definite needs facing the larger area farmer. He 
was compelled to produce more with less cost. 
Labor became a problem. Time also entered into 
it. Speed, greater production at a lower cost with 
more ease was the goal. 


The large farmer was the only one who could 
afford a tractor and tractor drawn equipment. 
Fifteen or twenty years ago the equipment was 
massive, hard to handle, slow, but powerful. Large 
fields, clear of stumps, without too much sand or 
too many wet spots were necessary for its oper- 
ation. All machinery was first mounted on steel 
tires. The steel cleats frequently acted as shovels 
to bury the tractor. Often the driver couldn’t 
step on the clutch fast enough to keep the tractor 
from burying itself. In spite of that awkward, 
expensive equipment, it served a purpose and also 
paved the way for the fine, inexpensive, small but 
powerful, easily operated farm machinery now 
available. 


The Patterson School realized the value of 
mechanized farming on its cropland in the Yadkin 
Valley. The teams of horses and mules along 
with their equipment have been replaced by tractor 
drawn machinery. Many of our students studying 
agriculture or forestry come from small farms and 
do perhaps return to them. This fact compelled us 
to find ways and means by which these students 
could support themselves, their families, and im- 
prove their communities. The production line 
method applied to the farm seemed to be the solu- 
tion. 


The farm was not completely mechanized at 
once. It took years of planning and saving before 
the necessary machines were purchased. The farm 
had to supply food for the school and at the same 
time support itself. The principle is the same on 
any farm where there is no other income. The 


Mr. George F. Wiese is the Superintendent of Patter- 
son School, Legerwood, North Carolina, “a spiritual, 
vocational, cultural school for boys.” 


farm has to support the family and pay all farm 
expenses, which includes the purchasing of new 
equipment, improvements and general up-keep. At 
the end of the year the fertility of the soil, build- 
ings, equipment and living conditions should be 
better than it was when the year started. If we do 
not go forward, we are dropping backward. Old 
fashioned ideas were good, our parents proved, but 
our parents are not living for us today. We are 
no longer in the horse and buggy days, though 
some are living that way. We have to plan our 
farm operation with the use of modern farm equip- 
ment. The problem of time, labor, and the cost 
of production applies to every farmer, whether 
the farm be large or small. Farmers recognize the 
importance of spiritual and community life, the 
value of time off from their work, the need for 
recreation, as well as stiff competition both on the 
farm and at the market. 


The horse or mule may always be necessary but 
it cannot compete with our tractor, regardless of 
its size. Agricultural engineers are now develop- 
ing tractors and suitable equipment for every job 
on any farm. The initial and operating cost of the 
machinery is within reasonable range of the farm- 
ers who can afford a team and horse drawn equip- 
ment. Its use is not limited to a few jobs. Tractors 
are designed to do any work a horse or team can 
do. It can do it better, with more ease, in less time. 
It can get into closer corners, nearer the ditch, 
bank or fence. Another advantage is that the 
driver rides instead of walking. He is higher and 
nearer his work in the tractor seat and therefore 
can see better. Tractor equipment is heavier which 
enables it to do a better job. There is a satisfaction 
in doing a job well. The drudgery is taken out of 
work and it becomes a real pleasure. Pride in ac- 
complishment develops interest in the farm. The 
Church grows as the farm develops. The commun- 
ity progresses as the Church is strengthened. Farm 
machinery can help make rural America a far bet- 
ter place than we might realize. 


I don’t want to leave the impression that trac- 
tors will completely eliminate the use of the horse. 
There are farms in our region where it is impossible 
to use a tractor. There are fields that are too 
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steep for a tractor to climb. Those fields some day 
will be taken out of cultivation. They will be used 
for pastures or reforested. The tractor driver has 
to have more sense than the tractor, and not take 
chances on working steep rough fields. A life is too 
valuable to flirt with death and the equipment too 
expensive to destroy fool-heartedly. Permit a cow 
to cut the grass in the dangerous fields. She will 
not only harvest it but carry it to the barns in the 
form of milk. There you can get it by hand or 
with mechanical milkers. A steer will haul it away 
in pounds of meat with practically no effort by 
the farmer. It certainly will eliminate the danger. 

Light farm equipment is not made to do heavy 
work. When you purchase a piece of equipment to 
replace a team, don’t expect it to do the work of 
a bull dozer or caterpillar tractor. One of the most 
common mistakes is overloading. I find it especial- 
ly true if two tractors of different sizes are being 
used. Most drivers expect the smaller tractor to 
do as much work or pull as heavy a load as the 
larger machine. When we purchase a tractor, we 
also buy the necessary suitable equipment. The 
agricultural engineers know more than we do when 
the question of load arises. They have studied it 
theoretically and worked it out practically. They 
cannot afford to risk their jobs or reputations on 
guess work. To them it is a heavy financial loss 
but when we make the mistake we charge it up to 
experience or the lack of it which is also expensive. 
Sometimes it is more than we can afford. Another 
common mistake is that we put tractors and other 
farm machinery on too rough ground. We drive 
them over stumps, boulders, logs, and anything 
else in our way, in order to get the job finished in 
the quickest and cheapest manner. A tractor is not 
built like a horse. It cannot see nor step over rocks, 
stumps, or other obstacles. The machinery may 
succeed in getting over them but it is costly in 
either repair bills or the length of life of the ma- 
chine. 

In purchasing equipment, buy standard ma- 
chinery. The manufacturers of standard equip- 
ment will give the best service. A good farm ma- 
chinery dealer wil! carry a large stock in parts and 
will also have the best mechanic available. Break- 
down usually can be taken care of in a hurry. 


Mechanized farms can do for the farmer what a 
factory does for the stockholders. Farm ma- 
chinery not only enables the owner to do his work 


more quickly but more efficiently and with less 
cost. The farm should be plowed deeper, the land 
may be prepared and cultivated better and the 
crops harvested more easily with less effort than if 
done with hand labor. If the land shouldn’t be 
plowed, tools are available to break up the soil 
with various types of tillers—from the finger type 
to the rototiller. There is no excuse for a poor seed 
bed nor is there any reason for poorly cultivated 
fields. The machine is made to do the job; all the 
farmer has to do is learn how to operate it. His 
judgement in knowing how to handle it is most 
important. Therefore, he should know his machine 
before he works it or it will work him. It can be 
an item of expense or a means for profitable, com- 
fortable living. 


The Patterson School’s farm is completely 
mechanized. Boys studying agriculture or those in- 
terested sufficiently to try to operate a farm imple- 
ment have an opportunity to do so. Every student 
is exposed to the equipment and before the school 
year is completed, he has either entered into a dis- 
cussion about it or shown interest in it in one way 
or another. Since the students do most of the farm 
work, they carry on intelligent discussions on the 
merits of hand milking or the use of the milking 
machine. Every machine gets a thorough going 
over in the minds of the boys. Sometimes the re- 
marks are far from complimentary but I notice the 
less a student knows about it the more he argues 
for or against it. The ones thoroughly familiar 
with it will operate the machine without any dis- 
cussion and will demonstrate its value by the work 
being done. Pride and satisfaction stand out clear- 
ly after the day’s work is finished. Any person 
will like a machine he understands, has faith in, 
can operate easily and can do a good job with if 
handled properly. 


Machines are not invented or developed just to 
do another job in a different way in order to 
duplicate another machine. They are made and 
sold because of their merits. They operate more 
easily, run faster, pull a heavier load, save gasoline 
or oil, or do the job better, to justify their existence. 
The illustrated calf dozer is not to replace the bull 
dozer. Nor is it to replace the road machine blade 
which is mounted between the front and rear 
wheels of a tractor and controlled by a power lift. 
The calf dozer was built to clear off briar patches 
or young pines, push away stones or debris on the 
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ground, and level off rough places by means of a 
small farm tractor. It enables the farmer to clean 
up or clear off the land on off time. There are 
dozens of hydraulic lifts made to handle the power 
equipment carried on or drawn by farm tractors 
but very few can be adapted on various makes or 
sizes of tractors. Mr. Jesse Hawkins, an instruc- 
tor at the Patterson School, not only worked out 
the calf dozer but also a hydraulic lift to work on 
different makes and various sizes of farm tractors. 
Its usefulness is almost unlimited in handling 
power drawn farm implements. 





Mfg. 


Courtesy of Allis-Chalmers Co. 


Calf dozer 

With the use of machinery one not only ac- 
complishes more in less time but can do a much 
better job. It is possible to plow the same depth, 
leaving a perfectly smooth subsoil bed. The plows 
can be set to cut shallow or deep. Land contain- 
ing a great deal of filth can be plowed about as 
easily as bare ground. The stubble, weeds, or what 
have you, can be turned under out of sight or just 
worked up in the soil to keep most of the mulch 
near the surface. Cultivators can be set to work 
any row crop. They will plow deep or shallow, 
depending upon what is to be done with the grass 
or weeds. To control grass and weeds without 
cultivating a small flame thrower can be secured 
which will do the job on various crops, or 2-4 D 
can be applied mechanically on grass crops such as 
corn or small grains to control weeds. Harvesters 
are made to combine seventy or more different 
crops. Most of the backbreaking labor is taken out 
of haymaking. The same tractor with its suitable 





of Allis-Chalmers 
Ploughing by tractor 


Courtesy Mfg. Co. 


attachments will cut, rake, bale, load the bales on 
the wagon, unload them and convey them in the 
barn. Hay driers in the barns are playing an im- 
portant part for cattle and dairy men. Milking 
machines have even eliminated the stripping of a 
cow. 

Rural electricity, whether from private or gov- 
ernmental agencies, serves no end of purposes 
around the home and barns. It is possible to keep 
three or more jobs going at the same time without 
very much trouble. Some of us back in the moun- 
tains have taken advantage of the stream near the 
house to generate our own electricity. We have 
utilized the water power for various purposes. 


Machinery is being adapted to the Appalachian 
region to serve our purpose as it helped build up 
the West. Reputable farm equipment companies 
will not recommend machinery that is not practical 
on our farms. They certainly did a good piece of 
work in developing the lumber industry. No job 
was too hard, no mountain too steep and no road 
too narrow or winding to hinder the progress of 
the power driven machine. Farm machinery will 
revolutionize farming in our mountain region as 
machines did the lumber and coal industry or as 
the assembly line developed our modern factory. 


Using machinery gives more leisure to enjoy your 
farm, your home, your Church, your school, and 
your community. As mountain farmers find it 
possible to use machinery they may enjoy a more 
secure life along with the rest of the nation. 
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THE CHILD, OUR GREATEST ASSET 


Last night in a little house up Raccoon Hollow 
there was born to Benjamin and Elizabeth Hacker 
an eight-pound baby boy. This little child, so 
far as anyone can tell, may possess all of the 
potentialities of a great man—an inventor, a 
governor, or even a president. No one can put 
a financial value on a child in relation to his 
worth to his parents or to his community. Since 
his normal life expectancy is three score and ten, 
it is quite likely that he will earn approximately 
$150,000 provided he completes a four year col- 
lege course. 


During his childhood days this little boy will 
be treated as a prince. Everyone will love him and 
adore him, but when he becomes a youth, he will 
probably be neglected. No one will pay much at- 
tention to him and he will be allowed to grow up 
without much supervision. If he lives in a small 
community, it will be difficult for him to find 
proper associates and the proper kind of entertain- 
ment. Unless he is a prodigy, he may become de- 
linquent and may even be brought into the juvenile 
court. Unless he happens to be a good athlete, he 
will not have the opportunity of sharing in a good 


sports program, so that, in most rural communities, 
he may become a real problem. 


The child, our greatest asset, should fulfill the 
words “may be,” provided we, his parents and fel- 
low citizens, do our duty. The vital question is: 
What sort of an environment will he have? Will 
he be given a feeling of security by his parents? 
Will he have their companionship and understand- 
ing? Will they appreciate his difficulties, cooper- 
ate with his teachers? Many times, by working to- 
gether, parents and teachers can do much to help 
young people go straight. The future citizens, lead- 
ers, and professional men of any community are 
the “kids” on the streets today. They are our sons 
and daughters, All the money in our local banks 
is of little value if our community fails to provide 
the right kind of environment for adolescent boys 
and girls. 


The most essential question, it seems to me, in 
the consideration of our child, should be: Is our 
community an asset to the child? Have we, as cit- 
izens, provided the proper facilities for his normal 
development: good schools with competent teach- 
ers, playgrounds, wholesome athletics, libraries, 
proper entertainments, and guidance programs? 
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CHRISTIAN PERFECTION, by _ Francois 
Fenelon. Edited and prefaced by Charles F. 


Mildred Whitney 
N.Y., 1947, 


Whiston, and translated by 
Stillman. Harper and _ Brothers, 
pp 208, $1.75. 


This book is manifestly a manual of devotions, 
and must be approached from that angle. The 
introduction by Charles Whiston, of the Church 
Divinity School of the Pacific, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, helps to clear the way in forming a devo- 
tional frame of mind to derive the greatest benefit 
from this treasure. 


©) & Ministers, teachers, settlement workers, and 
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Christians of all vocations will welcome these 


meditations. Even though written in the late 
seventeenth century, Fenelon’s letters of spiritual 
direction have power to help and teach us today. 
The inner life of people is fundamentally the same 
today as in the seventeenth century. 

Back of all these counsels is the personality of 
Fenelon himself. It is good, therefore, to know 
something about his life and activities: Born in 
1651, of an old but impoverished family in South- 
ern France, he was educated in Paris. Later, he 
was appointed tutor to the grandson of Louis XIV. 
In a book called “Telemaque” he instructed his 
pupil, the Duke of Burgundy, in the duties of a 
wise sovereign, This implied criticism of the mis- 
rule of Louis XIV is said to have angered the King 
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who sided with Bousset in the great theological 
controversy between him and Fenelon. Fenelon 
was made Archbishop of Cambrai in 1695, but this 
book in defense of Quietism, MAXIMS OF THE 
SAINTS, was banned and he was banished from 
Versailles. He administered his great diocese 
faithfully and well, turned his palace into a hos- 
pital during the Flemish wars, aided his impover- 
ished peasantry, fed the French army, and died in 
1720, neither owing nor owning a livre. He kept 
the devotion of his royal pupil and if the Duke of 
Burgundy had lived to be king, Fenelon would 
doubtless have been Prime Minister of France. 


It is the conviction of the editor and translator, 
as well as that of the present reviewer, that this 
book is a definite contribution to all those who 
want to become better Christians. It deserves the 
place it holds in the permanent literature of de- 
votion. Joseph Fort Newton, a man of real 
mystical insight in our day, says this, “The letters 
of Fenelon are famous for clarity of style, calm 
insight into the laws of the spiritual life, and 
understanding of the human heart. He was a 
master of the inner life, a teacher of the heart, 
wise, simple, devout and devoted—the book is a 
gem.” 


The chapter on “Semi-Conversion” may be 
taken as a suitable reflection on the typical religion 
of the mountaineer, especially that in the more 
remote areas. Under the pressure of occasional 
revivals, they undergo a kind of half-conversion 
experience, emotionally stimulating, but having 
little or no effect on daily moral living. This 
weakness of mountain religion is indicated by 
William Roscoe Thomas, himself a mountaineer, 
and author of LIFE AMONG THE HILLS AND 
MOUNTAINS OF KENTUCKY. 


The little chapter on “Prayer for Complete 
Self-Giving” reflects the mood of the book, and 
is worthy of use for daily morning prayer. The 
chapter on “True Liberty” is sane and wise. The 
chapter on “Simplicity” Dan Poling calls, “rare 
food for the soul.” 

—A. M. Gottschalk, Pastor 
Jack’s Creek Settlement School 
Red Bird Mission 
Roark, Kentucky 


THE WAY OF THE SOUTH, by Howard W. 
Odum. New York, Macmillan, 1947, 350 pp. 
$3.00 


In The Way of the South we have the analytical 
musings on the cultural heritage of the South by 
one whose scholarly studies and emotional fiction 
have frequently demonstrated his understanding 
and versatility. These chapters may be called the 
winnowings of the harvest of his penetrating years, 
They reflect his researches, meditations, and imag- 
inative ideas: occasionally with a tinge of the de- 
fensive or of discouragement but more often in 
vivid and lyrical interpretation. 


The book is intended to explain the South. It 
is saturated with its peculiar history, environments, 
psychology, and philosophies and with their con- 
sequences on a culture of “complex pattern of con- 
tradiction and paradox.” 


Rich and varied derivations of the people and 
their geographical settings are sketched in fasci- 
nating flashes that range from ocean and gulf to 
spiny mountain ridges. The essential ruralism of 
the region is emphasized. Dr. Odum outlines the 
institutional power of the family and the influen- 
tial role of religion. He recognizes the lustre of 
the plantations at their best in a chapter called “The 
Glory That Was the South,” quickly followed by 
“The Grandeur That Was Not.” He dwells on the 
prevalence always of the common people. He 
identifies symbols in folk song and music, gives a 
ringing roll-call of patriots and writers and does 
not shun the mill villages and farm tenancy. Al- 
ways Dr. Odum is concerned with the whys. The 
bi-racial problems permeate the whole book. 


Nowhere are the Southern Appalachians exam- 
ined or explained as a reader who knows their 
distinctive characteristics would expect. They ap- 
pear in the lyrical flashes but not in the consecutive 
prose. 


The last three chapters are the most substantial. 
“The Maturing South at Its Best” raises questions 
and indicates answers. “A Planning South at Work” 
analyzes needs and looks toward future develop- 
ments. “Regional Quality and Balance” considers 
the South in its national and global environment. 


Obviously the book defies a factual and evalu- 
ating review. It is like a long, friendly, phil- 
osophical, and spontaneous monologue on the 
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things that have always been close to Dr, Odum’s 
heart and mind—such as one might hope for be- 
fore an open fire or on a twilighted summer lawn. 
—Caroline Sherman 
Agricultural Economist 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C. 


THE SMALL COMMUNITY LOOKS AHEAD 


by Wayland J. Hayes, New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1947, 276 pp $3.00. 


One of the most stimulating books which I have 
read recently is Mr. Hayes’ book dealing with the 
problems of the small rural community. In the 
first chapter he gives some case examples such as 
Colvin Hollow, Virginia, Gruetli, Tennessee, and 
shows how communities differ. Then he goes on 
to explain the process of community evolution 
through cooperation and adequate creative leader- 
ship. He next discusses the importance of the 
school, church, and recreational facilities as potent 
factors in welfare administration. 


The most stimulating chapter in the book is en- 
titled “Citizens’ Workshops.” Among the topics 
treated are the local problems and how to solve 
them: health, local government, education, eco- 
nomics, family life, and juvenile delinquency. 


The extensive bibliography will be most help- 
ful to anyone who is interested in bettering his 
community, and the appendices are full of useful 
suggestions in reference to adult education, sanita- 
tion, law enforcement, team-work, home training, 
and public activities. Among these, perhaps the 
most important one to me was the need for a civic 
committee which would help to make the citizens 
“community conscious” and would result in the 
cooperation of all organizations and in the better- 
ment of the entire vicinity. 


Mr. Hayes points out that more than one half 
of America’s entire population lives outside large 
cities. He says, “It is mainly the residents of 
these towns, villages, and hamlets who determine 
the pattern of the nation’s future,” He adds, “It 
is the basic problem of leaders to make people 
aware of the cultural and material resources with- 
in their grasp and to help them attain the use of 
these resources.” I particularly liked his sentence, 
“The small communities are not only reservoirs of 


population and major influences of national 
thought, but their number of influence is likely to 
. The key position of the small towns 
and villages in all our social planning is obviously 
highly significant.” 


increase . . 


Anyone who is interested in welfare work will 
find this book of unusual help and will be at- 
tracted by the illustrations showing unplanned 
communities in contrast to well-organized ones. 

—Eri J. Shumaker, President 
The Oneida Institute 
Oneida, Kentucky 


TEACHING THE WORLD TO READ, by 
Frank Laubach. A Handbook For Literacy Cam- 
paigns. Friendship Press; New York, 1947. 170 
pp. and 63 pp. Supplement. $2.00. 


I did not realize that three-fifths of the human 
race are still so ignorant that they cannot read or 
write. 1 was not aware that such familiar political 
figures as Wallace, Stassen, and Hoover have de- 
clared “the liquidation of illiteracy” as one of the 
five or six major tasks of the world today. 


The reader becomes impressed after three para- 
graphs with the forthright message in this book 
which points out the enormous bearing that illit- 
eracy has on world peace and security. 


Frank Laubach, for thirty years a Congrega- 
tional missionary-teacher in the Phillipines, con- 
vinces the skeptical reader very quickly that no 
country is safe today while other countries are so 
greatly underprivileged. He points out that no 
permanent results can be expected by sending food 
to hungry but ignorant people. THE ONLY 
THING THAT WILL PERMANENTLY 
SOLVE THE WORLD’S HUNGER IS TO 
SHOW UNDERFED POPULATIONS HOW TO 
RAISE THEIR OWN FOOD BY IMPROVED 
AGRICULTURAL METHODS. Any such pro- 


gram must start with literacy campaigns. 


This is his thesis! In a surprisingly simple but 
strikingly dramatic manner, he discloses the secrets 
behind his success in teaching illiterates to read and 
write. 


In quick and easy reading he shows how (1) 
spoken language is reduced to writing; (2) picture- 
word-syllable literacy charts are made in various 
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languages; (3) students immediately become teach- 
ers of ten others. He also explains how to organize 
and prepare for such a literacy campaign right 
here in the United States or in any other country. 

The method involved has been called the Lau- 
bach Phonetic method. A most important by-pro- 
duct of this method is the setting free throughout 
the entire country a spirit of goodwill, helpfulness, 
and gratitude that is an enormous asset for the 
country concerned, and is also the world’s greatest 
need today. 

The supplement contains word lists, cembina- 
tions of vowel sounds, and examples of actual ma- 
terials being used this very hour as the author 
makes his present literacy campaign tour through 
Egypt, Iraq, Iran, Ethiopia, the Phillipines, and 
West and South Africa. 

The reader will feel he has never learned so much 
about a vital subject with so little effort. 

—Howard Huntzicker 
Evarts, Kentucky 
THE FIRESIDE BOOK OF FOLK SONGS, se- 
lected and edited by Margaret Bradford Boni, ar- 
ranged for the piano by Norman Lloyd, il'ustrated 
by Alice and Martin Provensen, Simon and Schus- 
ter, New York, 1947, 323 pp. $3.95. 

This is a book of folk songs which has been on 
the “best seller” list ever since it appeared on the 
market some months ago. A book does not reach, 
and stay, in the “best seller” class without reason. 
This book could have achieved its present popular- 
ity for any one of several reasons. One might be 


The Rural Community Conference of the Cum- 
berland Plateau will hold its twenty-first annual 
meeting at Pleasant Hill, Tennessee, on August 18. 
1948. Jess and Jean Ogden of the University of 
Virginia, well known for their New Lominion 
Series and books on the small community, will be 
present as the discussion leaders for the one-day 
conference. 


The discussions at this year’s conference will 
center around the theme, Better Communities 
Through Organization, in order to give added im- 
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the extraordinary number—147 in all—of excel- 
lent songs included; or the great scope of time and 
cultures covered by these songs; the interesting, ef- 
fective piano accompaniments which make singing 
easier and give charm and vividness to the simple 
tunes; or perhaps most important of all, the superb 
illustrations used in great profusion through the en- 
tire book. Although these attributes might have 
“sold the book” to many casual buyers, the deepest 
reason for its peak of interest is its power to cre- 
ate enthusiasm for singing among a wide diversity 
of people. For the songs are peoples’ songs, timeless 
songs, universal songs. 

The book is divided into five sections: Ballads 
and Old Favorites, Work Songs, Marching Songs, 
Christmas Carols, and Old Hymns and Spirituals. 
Especially notable are the songs arising out of the 
last war. China, Spain, Jewish people, Dachau, 
Russia—all these are represented in one way or 
another in the book. One sees many old favorites 
from the United States as one quickly glances 
through the pages—‘“Dixie,” “Arkansas Traveler,” 
“Erie Canal” and many time-honored, well-loved 
folk songs. Every song has an interesting, authentic 
introductory explanation at the top of its page. 

It is a book to keep in your home, a book to 
give to your friends, to have on hand as a reference 
library of folk songs, a book for song leaders, a 
book to look at when tired, a book to smile over 
and grow very thoughtful over. A beautiful, im- 
pertant and valuable book is the Fireside Book of 
Folk Songs. 





—Gladys V. Jameson 
Berea College 


MENTS 





ANNOUNCE 





petus to the movement toward organization among 
small communities on the plateau and to provide 
opportunity for the sharing of experiences in small 
community organization. 

Miss Margaret Lehman and Dr. Robert Metcalfe, 
both of Pleasant Hill, are co-presidents of the 1948 
conference. Mrs. Olive Myers, Director of the Save 
the Children Federation, Sparta, Tennessee, is Sec- 
retary, Serving also on the executive committee 
are Mr. C. W. Davis, Jamestown, Mrs. Hugh 
Gernt, Allardt and The Reverend Eugene Smathers 
of Big Lick. 
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HI-HO, COME TO THE FAIR! 


Because the Southern Highland Handicraft 
Guild, Inc. is a child of the Conference of Southern 
Mountain Workers, we think our family of friends 
will be interested in knowing about, and later 
attending, the CRAFTSMAN’S FAIR that is being 
prepared through the joint efforts of the Guild 
and Southern Highlanders, Inc. 

The Fair is the largest project of the kind we 
have attempted to date. It will be held on the 
grounds of the Pi Beta Phi School in Gatlinburg, 
Tennessee on July 26, 27, 28 and 29, 1948. Edu- 
cational exhibits of all the handcrafts made by 
members of the two organizations will be on dis- 
play. In addition, demonstrations of the craftsmen 
at work will include pottery, metalwork, wrought 
iron, jewelry, basket and broom making, wood 
turning and wood carving, spinning, vegetable dye- 
ing and weaving. A sales section will offer an op- 
portunity to purchase the crafts exhibited and 
demonstrated. The related folk arts of singing 
games and folk dances will be demonstrated by 
young people from Berea College and the John C. 
Campbell Folk School and our finest mountain 
musicians will entertain with ballad singing and 
fiddle and dulcimer playing. 

To make it look like a real Fair, part of it 
will be in tents and on sunny days you will find 
some of the craftsmen making their articles under 
the trees and beside the little stream. Many repre- 
our craft individual] 
craftsmen, whose products are now nationally 
known, will be on hand to talk to you. 


sentatives of centers and 


Plan your vacation trip to include this first 
CRAFTSMAN’S FAIR of the SOUTHERN 
HIGHLANDS. Make reservations at least a 
month in advance by writing to the Gatlinburg 
Tourist Bureau, Gatlinburg, Tennessee or to hotels 
and cabins directly. 

Craft Education Program 
814, Wall Street 
Asheville 

North Carolina 


The Rural Child Service of the Save the Chil- 
dren Federation, will hold its Third Annual Con- 
ference for the S.C.F. Sponsored School Teachers 
of Tennessee, at Scarritt College Rural Life Center 
during the week of July 5-10. 


The purpose of this Conference will be to bring 
together a select group of teachers from all parts 
of the state to discuss their problems and ideas, 
and to provide as consultants specialists in those 
fields pertaining to the activities of the Small Rural 
School, such as education, health, recreation, so- 
cial work, school lunches, religion, crafts, art, 
music, vocational schools and community organiza- 
tion. 


Mrs. Olive Henry Myers will again be the Direc- 
tor. 


The Nashville School of Social Work, an ap- 
proved member of The American Association of 
Schools of Social Work, is now offering a special- 
ization in social group work. This two-year pro- 
gram leads to a Master of Social Work degree. 
For information, write to the Director, Nashville 
School of Social Work, Nashville 4, Tennessee. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS 


Many of the readers of MOUNTAIN LIFE 
AND WORK and members of the Council of 
Southern Mountain Workers will remember Miss 
Margret Trotter, who was formerly on the Council 
staff. Her story “Confession” appeared in the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST for March 20, 
1948. It is a story of mountain folk and treats 
their characteristics with understanding. She says, 
“In my story I try to show some of the things that 
I respect about the people and the country. These 
people have a dignity and a self-reliance which 
sometimes is astonishing to those who come from 
cities.” 





The Reverend Ellsworth M. Smith is to be pas- 
tor of the First Unitarian Congregational Church 
in Avondale, Ohio. Mr. Smith was director of 
the Adult Education Cooperative project of the 
Council of Southern Mountain Workers from 1935 
to 1940. The two following years he was pastor 
of the Third Presbyterian Church, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. From 1942 to 1946 he was director 
of war emergency services of the Council of 
Churches of Detroit. He is leaving the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Detroit, having been its first pas- 
tor and one of its founders. 
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FARMS AND FORESTS OF EASTERN KENTUCKY IN RELATION TO 
POPULATION AND INCOME 


(Continued from page 5) 


and land, labor, and local capital are productively 
employed. 

4. Full exchange. It was assumed that popula- 
tion is less than in 1940, being stabilized at the 
level where the entire labor force in the land econ- 
omy is fully and productively employed within the 
economy at competitive rates of return. Land re- 
sources are under good management, farm and 
forest technology is improved, and sufficient time 
has elapsed to bring timber stands to full produc- 
tivity. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In the analysis of four alternative economies in 
the Quicksand area, one conclusion, above all, ap- 
pears: that, barring the emergence of entirely new 
resources, there are primarily two courses of de- 
velopment open to the area. One course is toward 
denser population, lower incomes, greater subsidy, 
the use of more cleared land for farming, and less 
forest: a subsistence economy. The other course 
is toward sparser population, higher incomes, less 
subsidy, less farm use of land, and more forest: an 
exchange economy. 

A Subsistence Economy 


The economy of the Quicksand area is already 
in large measure a subsistence economy and has 
been so during most. of its history. 

The prime symptom of subsistence is a relatively 
low return to labor resulting from the unproduc- 
tiveness of the margin to which the use of resources 
is carried by relatively dense population lacking 
better opportunities for a livelihood. 


In farming, units are limited to small size by 
the existence of high peaks of labor demand, so 
that the family is able to produce only a small 
acreage of crops and a few livestock, principally 
for home needs. 

In forestry low income and other factors dis- 
courage adoption of improved practice—that is, 
the practice of timber management for high and 
continuous yield. So long as the economy is 
largely of a subsistence type and the opportunity 
cost of labor is low, cleared-land usage holds the 
dominant position. If the population and eco- 


nomic trends of the past continue in the future, a 
prospect which may be envisioned, any parcel of 
forested land may be subjected to clearing, 

Another symptom of the subsistence economy 
is underemployment. In 1940, the average worker 
was unemployed about 100 working days on which 
the weather was suitable for outdoor labor. This 
does not mean that the people of the area are lazy 
or uncommonly leisure-loving. On the contrary, 
they continue their work upon resources far be- 
yond the point which most workers would regard 
as too unrewarding for the effort. 


So long as the family income is derived mostly 
from cleared land, that income on the average will 
be low, returns to labor will be low — hand- 
to-mouth land-management practices will be per- 
petuated, and the opportunities for large income 
through private management of the forests will be 
greatly lessened because of the insecure position of 
forests in the land-use scheme. The rational long- 
term management of forested land can be firmly 
established only if the people begin to make eco- 
nomic progress toward an exchange economy. To 
raise the level of the people’s living in subsistence 
economy an increase in subsidy is the first and 
foremost recourse. 

An Exchange Economy 

The movement toward an exchange economy 
implies by its very nature a relatively high return 
to labor as well as to the other instruments of pro- 
duction. Decreasing underemployment is char- 
acteristic of the exchange economy. Labor has in- 
creasingly favorable alternatives of employment, 
and its consequently higher cost forces such use of 
land, and such extensity of production, as will re- 
turn a correspondingly larger product. When an 
exchange economy is achieved in the Quicksand 
area, there would be much forest and little cleared 
land. Under this condition commercial farming 
would be the rule, on comparatively sizeable units, 
using only the best, principally bottomland. 
Furthermore, improved practices would be in use 
on the farms and in the forest. 


The development of an exchange economy in 
the Quicksand area based upon the known re- 
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sources, would need to be attended by a decline in 
population. Public subsidies to better the physical 
condition of the woods, which would prove val- 
uable in tiding the economy over the initial period 
of low returns from forest management, need to be 
designed so as not to deter the outward migration 
of families, If the public should undertake to 
purchase forested land so as to assure prompter re- 
generation and fuller management and use of such 
land, the program would need to be undertaken 
gradually, so that it may include, with none but 
beneficial results, the cleared hillsides, coves, and 
the narrow, secondary bottomlands that are in line 
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for retirement from farming. Under either public 
or private ownership, gradual retirement of cleared 
land would accompany the improvement in land 
management in the exchange economy. 


In rejecting the aims of agrarian subsistence and 
encouraging transition toward a full exchange 
economy lies the hope for ultimate economic well- 
being in the Quicksand and similar areas. Other- 
wise subsistence living, low incomes and subsidies, 
both public and private, are likely to continue in- 
definitely, assuming that no significant, unforeseen, 
new resources will be discovered and developed. 
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FESTIVAL DIARY 
(Continued from page 7) 


lookers. It must have been beautiful. It was 


beautiful! 


Gradually the number of participants decreased 
as we did more intricate figures, including Apley 
House, Parson’s Farewell and Hundsden House. 
They were all beautiful, though, from the simplest, 
Circassian Circle, to the most complex, Earsdon 
Sword Dance. 


Fun? And how! Tired? Never! We reluct- 
antly saw the hands of the clock point to 9:30 and 
heard the end announced. Perhaps it was the end 
of the performance, but not the Folk Festival. No, 
the Folk Festival will continue in the hearts of all 
of us even after we start home in the morning. It 
will continue as one of those treasured moments of 
happiness and fun which are among the lasting 
memories of school days. 
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